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Animal Husbandry at Cornell 


FEW days ago a Cornell Coun- 

tryman staff member asked me 

to write an article to go in this 
Animal Husbandry number. At first 
I tried to beg off, then I thought about 
how little I know about the workings 
of other departments in the college 
of agriculture and I decided it a duty 
to tell our alumni, the students in the 
college of agriculture, not close to the 
animal husbandry department, and 
the teachers in other departments 
some of the news in animal husbandry. 
The following is the result of inter- 
viewing the persons administering 
the divisions in the department other 
than dairy cattle. For dairy cattle I 
interviewed myself. 


As head of the department, Professor 
F. B. Morrison has general supervision 
of the various lines of work. In addi- 
tion, he teaches the course in Live- 
stock Feeding during the second term, 
in which there were 187 students en- 
rolled last year. 


The purchase of the 500-acre experi- 
mental farm from Prof. G. F. Warren, 
the extensive repairs on all our barns, 
the building of new barns, and the in- 
creased facilities provided in live- 
stock, all developed under Prof. Mor- 
rison’s direction, have greatly im- 
proved the quality and quantity of 
work that we can do. These things 
have brought many hundreds of visi- 
tors to us in organized groups from 
the counties in the summer and have 
greatly increased our teaching load. 
Without going into the details of the 
twenty or so courses offered in the 
department, it is interesting and valu- 
able to note that in 1929-30 we gave 
instruction to 446 regular students and 
46 graduate students for a total of 
1241 credit hours. In the same year 
there were 66 Winter Course students 
with 162 credit hours. By contrast, 
in 1934-35 we had 907 undergraduates 
and 103 graduate students in the dif- 
ferent courses for a total of 2730 
credit hours, and 53 Winter Course 
students for a total of 166 hours. This 
shows that the instruction work has 
doubled in five years. 


We must also say that it is no small 
help to have the author of “Feeds and 
Feeding” right in the department. 


By E. S. Savage 


Dairy Cattle 

i Gruascanna to good help from many 
<. 2ources, the facilities in the dairy 
cattle division have greatly improved. 
We have some fine cows. Come and 
see Cornell Ollie Pride, Catherine, 
Althea, Auburn Summit Mildred, the 
bull, Cornell Pride, and the others 
when they get back from the National 
Dairy Show at St. Louis. For the first 
time in the history of the university 
we have been able to go against all 
comers with the quality of our stock. 

For the new foundation of our dairy 
herd we chose the best from Strath- 
glass, Emmadine, and Caumsett Farms 


THE OLD NORTH BARN 


A reproduction of the first Cornell barn, 
the forerunner of the present equipment 


a 


for the Ayrshires and Guernseys. To 
Hugh Bonnell we went for Jerseys. 
For Holsteins we went all over but 
W. D. Robens has contributed the most 
by letting us have Pieterje Ormsby 
Mercedes Ollie, the sire of all our good 
Ollie daughters. D. N. Boice of 
Churchville helped us get a good 
foundation of Brown Swiss, and H. E. 
Tener of Washingtonville, and Maurice 
Whitney of Berlin, New York, helped 
us with our milking Shorthorns. We 
now have upwards of 250 head of very 
fine dairy cattle that we are proud to 
use for teaching, research, and demon- 
stration purposes. 
Beef Cattle and Meats 

N AN effort to improve facilities for 
Tivcseteee a well-rounded course in 
animal husbandry to incoming, stu- 
dents at Cornell, it was evident that 
one of the features which needed 
strengthening was the beef cattle sec- 
tion—animals and buildings—for the 
proper instruction of students along 
this line. 

Accordingly, there was completed in 
1931 a most up-to-date and practical 
beef cattle barn. This structure was 


planned to accommodate forty breed- 
ing beef cows with their natural in- 
crease, and in addition there was con- 
structed one feeder shed capable of 
properly housing forty experimental 
steers. At the same time funds were 
provided for the purchase of fifteen 
carefully selected bred Aberdeen-An- 
gus heifers and six bred Hereford 
heifers. Furthermore, money was made 
available for the purchase of out- 
standing bulls to head each of these 
herds. 


The success of these purchases is 
well told by the winnings of the repre- 
sentatives of this herd at the recent 
State Fair held at Syracuse. In the 
Aberdeen-Angus division every cham- 
pionship but one was won on animals 
from this herd, and every beef animal 
but one that we showed this year was 
bred at the university beef farm. 


In Aberdeen-Angus steers, a univer- 
sity-bred steer was declared grand 
champion steer of the show and with 
two other steers—all bred at the uni- 
versity—was awarded the grand 
championship over all breeds for the 
group of three steers. 


In 1934 three university-bred Here- 
ford steers were also shown at the 
State Fair, and one of these three 
steers carried off the Hereford steer 
championship, while the three were 
the winning group of three steers 
against nine competitors. 

Fundamentally, however, beef cattle 
are maintained to produce beef, an 
edible product. The same is true of 
all meat animals. Hence it is with 
forgivable pride that we point to the 
fact that this semester seventy-three 
students are receiving instruction and 
obtaining practice in “meat and meat 
products.” Here students are required 
to kill, cut, identify, and select meat 
from our beef cattle, sheep, swine, 
and veal calves and the course is de- 
signed to acquaint the student with 
all activities necessary to the proper 
preparation and preservation of meat 
on our New York farms. 


Horse Division 


HE horse division of the depart- 

ment of animal husbandry owns a 

stud of about forty head, Percheron 
(Continued on next page) 
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and Belgian draft breeds. These 
horses are used for both class pur- 
poses and for experimentation and, 
in addition, do much of the draft work 
upon the University farms. 

The Percheron stud is headed by 
Don-A-Tation, 202211. He is a good 
representative of the breed, has fine 
quality, good bone, abundant sub- 
stance, good action, and is of good 
size for the breed. He was the grand 
champion Percheron stallion at the 
1935 New York State Fair. A number 
of his colts may be seen at the horse 
barn. In all, there are sixteen head 
of Percherons. 

There are a number of fine mares, 
possibly headed by Vada, 198814, the 
grand champion Percheron mare at 
the 1935 New York State Fair. Next 
in the list would probably come Cor- 
nell Dixie, 209294, that was grand 
champion at the 1934 New York State 
Fair. 

The Belgian stud is headed by Hyll- 
mede Easter Dawn, 17934, also a good 
representative of the Belgian breed as 
he was the grand champion Belgian 
stallion at the 1934 New York State 
Fair. He is of fine quality, possessing 
much substance and good action. 
A number of his colts may be seen 
at the horse barn. There are eighteen 
head of Belgians in the herd. 

Possibly the leading Belgian mares 
are Nora Crotti, 14381, and Elizabeth 
Crotti, 14386, two very fine Belgian 
mares. Though these mares have 
never been shown, yet they are good 
representatives of the breed to which 
they belong. 

So far as these two breeds are con- 
cerned, they provide very fine ma- 
terial for class work as they give the 
student a very clear-cut idea of what 
constitutes Percheron and Belgian 
breed characteristics. 

These animals are used in experi- 
mentation as well as class room. For 
some years we have been testing the 
desirability of wide and medium nar- 
row rations for work horses. In ad- 
dition, we have a number of colt ra- 
tions which we have been testing out, 
including the use of minerals and 
iodine. 

Sheep and Swine 

OR teaching purposes a purebred 

flock of Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Southdown, Dorset and Delaine sheep 
is kept: total breeding ewes, 90 to 
100 head. Many grade lambs are used 
in teaching work. We supply lambs 
to our own butcher shop. 

We own about 80 grade and cross- 
bred ewes which are used in the stiff 
lamb experiment. These ewes and 
their lambs and the purebred ewes 
and lambs are also used in a forage 
crop experiment. We purchase an- 
nually 125 western feeder lambs for 
feeding expermients. During the win- 
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ter from 40 to 60 purebred ewes are 
used in experimental work. 

For teaching and research work 
with swine we have a 30-sow herd of 
Berkshire, Chester White and Duroc 
Jersey swine. About 35 to 40 litters 
per year are farrowed. The pigs not 
used for breeding are sold to our 
butcher shop. 

The main object now being studied 
with swine is a comparison of tank- 
age and fishmeals as protein supple- 
ments for growing and fattening pigs, 
in dry lot with 60 pigs, and on pasture 
with 40 pigs. 


The Laboratory of Animal Nuirition 
HE nutrition division is housed in 
the dairy building, where it oc- 

cupies approximately nine thousand 

square feet of space devoted to chem- 
ical, physiological, and smali animal 
laboratories. Its personnel consists 
of a group who are applying the tech- 
niques of chemistry and physiology 
to the solution of animal husbandry 

problems. Doctor Maynard teaches a 

course in animal nutrition, which dur- 

ing the current term has a registra- 


tion of 21 undergraduates and 11 
graduate students. Doctor C. M. Mc- 
Cay teaches the corresponding iabora- 
tory course. Doctor S. A. Asdell gives 
the elementary courses in animal 
breeding, which has a current regis- 
tration of 72, and he also teaches 
special courses in the physiology of 
reproduction and lactation. A sem- 
inar is conducted weekly for approxi- 
mately twenty-five graduate students. 

The major portion of the time of 
this group is devoted to research, in 
which the professors are aided by 
five graduate student assistants. A 
major research project deals with the 
study of the physiology of milk secre- 
tion with particular reference to fat 
production. A long-time investigation, 
which it is hoped will eventually have 
a dollar and cents value in terms of 
our breeding stock and dairy cows, 
deals with the influence of nutrition 
upon productive life and longevity 
and upon the onset of the physiological 
breakdown which comes with age. A 
recent significant finding from another 
line of investigation is that cod liver 
oil is toxic to certain herbivora when 
fed above very moderate levels. 
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Animal Husbandry Extension 


EVERAL interesting changes have 

been made in the extension service 
during the past few years. 

Most recent, and of interest, to stu- 
dents and alumni, is a slight reor- 
ganization of the department. Pro- 
fessor Morrison, who has been head- 
ing up extension work as_ project 
leader since taking over his duties 
here at the University, has turned the 
project leader work over to S. J. 
Brownell. 

Prof. H. A. Willman, who has charge 
of 4-H livestock work in the state, 
also is looking after what requests 
there are in classes of livestock other 
than dairy cattle. He will be assisted 
in the 4-H Animal Husbandry work by 
Mr. Lamb. 

Relative to subject matter in ex- 
tension, the most recent change is the 
enlarging of the extension service 
along feeding lines. 


i ead record work has been grow- 
ing and developing until New 
York State is now one of the fore- 
most states in the United States in 
this form of extension service. All 
lines of testing at the present time 
make it necessary for the Dairy Rec- 
ords Office, under the supervision of 
Prof. W. T. Crandall, assisted by Mr. 
G. W. Tailby, to employ approximately 
100 testers per month. During the 
past twelve months, through sire 
campaigns and breeding schools, bull 
association development in New York 
State has surpassed all other states in 
the United States. Twenty new or- 
ganizations, made up of owners of 
three or more bulls, were organized 
during the year and also a state-wide 
bull association which now boasts the 
ownership of more pure-bred sires 
than any individual or organization in 
the world. 


The testing of dairy record club 
work, done by mail which has been 
carried on under the direction of 
Professor C. G. Bradt for the past 
five years, has been sufficiently estab- 
lished as a definite project so that it 
has now been transferred to the Dairy 
Records Office. Professor Bradt will 
take over the better sires campaign 
and the breeding work that were 
formerly handled by Doctor Turk, 
who will now be associated with Pro- 
fessor Crandall in carrying on the 
dairy cattle feeding campaign. 


An Invitation 


All people love to see good animals. 
Thanks to the people of New York 
State, Cornell University now has 
them. They do not belong to the staff 
of animal husbandry. They belong to 
you; particularly, I believe, to alumni 
and students. Farmers’ Week will 
soon be here. We would enjoy seeing 
you then, or before. 
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The Redman and His 


NY group of people living in a 

circumscribed area consciously 
or unconsciously build up a culture 
complex peculiar to themselves. Our 
interpretation of this social phenom- 
enon however is largely predicated by 
the specific background of the visiting 
interpreter who judged the people up- 
on his own standards. We as humans 
can readily and without prejudice 
place in a zoological tree, the horse, 
the donkey and the zebra showing 
fairly their physical affinities. When, 
however, a person tells a group of 
humans that the Man shares ninety- 
eight characteristics with the gorilla, 
immediately the barnacle which our 
civilization has placed on modern man, 
ie. conceit, begins to assert itself. 
The human protest which we make 
clearly shows that man is after all a 
clothes-wearing, tool-using animal and 
while civilization has taught us ex- 
pression in words to a greater extent 
than in primitive society, we are 
more conceited and thus incidentally 
more out of harmony with our en- 
vironment. At the height of our so- 
called superior civilization, we are 
now informed that we must now learn 
the fine art of leisure and the value 
of the contemplative mood. Primitive 
man, red, black and brown today does 
not have to learn it since he has al- 
ways enjoyed it and usually continues 
to until we arrive and try to uplift 
him, in soil, body and soul. 


Long moons ago when the Cayugas 
grew corn on the shores of Cayuga 
Lake which we call Stewart Park and 
fished and hunted near the Johnnie 
Parsons club, they told their children 
a bedtime store which interpreted 
says, “Never criticise the other per- 
son unless you walk a mile in their 
moccasins.” 

The Indian had the sun overhead 
instead of the “Sun” at his breakfast 
and the murmur of the brook instead 
of Kate Smith. This may explain 
why he was happier than the present 
white Indians on the campus. Ser- 
iously, however, he did develop a re- 
spect for other folks and their opinions 
and logically carried out this idea 
with his sole animal companion, his 
dog. The Indians believe that dogs 
could talk. There are no cuss words in 
any Indian language and the legend 
has it that when their talking dogs 
came in contact with the whites, they 
soon learned to cuss like a white man, 
hence the Great Spirit caused them 
henceforth to be dumb. The red man 
doubtless brought this animal with 
him when he came. 


By Erl Bates 


HE care and respect of primitive 

people towards their dogs has been 
universally commented on through all 
ethnological material and the New 
York Indian firmly believes in the 
worthlessness of a man who kicks a 
dog. At their midwinter feast, they 
cast their sins into a dog and eat of 
his roasted flesh. Although the dog 
is always strangled before being used 
as a sacrifice, the cruelty to animal 
folks are on needle and pins each 
winter trying to prevent this old reli- 
gious rite among the 6500 Indians on 
the seven New York reservations. An 
Indian believes it is the dog that car- 
ries his soul up the trail to the land 
beyond the skies. I sometimes think 
that the deep sense of loyalty that an 
Indian seems naturally to offer at all 
times is a reflection in a large measure 
gained by observation of his dog. 


Folks always like to picture the In- 
dian and his horse. It is of course 
true that we did have a prehistoric 
eohippus in this country, but the horse 
as we know the animal came to the 
red man as an escaped animal of the 
white man. 

Spanish invaders of the Mississippi 
Valley brought our horses but the 
Dakotas and other western plains In- 
dians soon accept this new aid to ob- 
tain their food staple, the Buffalo or 
American Bison. In their earlier 
mythology, the dog had much the 
eminence that he had among the east- 
ern corn growing village Indians of 
the east. But very soon, the buffalo 
became the animal to dance about to 
the explusion of dog sacrifices. The 
eastern Indian language still names 
the horse, the ‘log carrier’ and no In- 
dian even built a log house. 

The cow reached the red man with 
the Mayflower or soon afterward and 
the fact that it is still a new animal 
is in evidence in our present day 
Indian extension work. The red man 
of New York had no milk bearing ani- 
mals and an Indian would never shoot 
any animal during its lactation period. 


ROWS, robins, and other birds were 

trained as household pets. Stones 
shaped like birds are found in New 
York although they are more numer- 
ous among the mound building In- 
dians of Ohio. One theory is that they 
were worn on the head to signify the 
brooding season. Early observers note 
that they were worn only by pregnant 
women. It is likely that these stones 
were worn by sterile women who 
walked naked in the corn field at mid- 
night when corn was in flower and 
fertilization was in progress. The 
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Animals 


wild turkey was an important animal 
to many tribes, and feather coats 
were considered the height of fashion 
to ‘first nighters’ in ancient New 
York. The eagle was, of course, the 
one bird closest to the Indian in his 
ritualism and supplied the feather to 
crown the head chieftain. 

As to other animals, the beaver, the 
rabbit, the fox, the deer, the wolf, 
the turtle, the snipe, and the bear all 
play a large part in the daily food, 
clothing, and religious needs of these 
early New York farmers. The bear 
or farmer clan controlled the councils 
since the farmer digs and stores like 
the bear. The beaver clan were the 
housebuilders; the wolf, the hunting 
clan; the snipe, the fishermen; while 
the deer clan naturally supplied the 
runners or couriers of the council. 

We came to the New World with a 
Kingship system and it only lasted in 
our pure air from the Mayflower to 
the Revolution when we created our 
experiment in democracy. This com- 
mon council we call America. These 
people, these simple farmers living 
close to nature created a successful 
League of Nations in 1550 and their 
Iroquois confederacy is stili in opera- 
tion, a league of nations and a league 
for peace. 


OULD we, paleface superiors of 
the red Americans, and now pos- 
sessors of their ‘Promised Land,’ find 
peace and happiness as they did for 
eighteen hundred years of farming and 
homemaking in this state, we must 
listen again to the voice of nature. 
Nature moves but it moves quietly. 
We need the calm of eventide in our 
rural and city firesides to think more 
clearly and live more sanely. Here 
were an Indian people living in the 
polished stone age who found in the 
soul of their dog, the loyalties essen- 
tial to daily life. The cow is our First 
National bank of the land and she can 
give us more than milk checks, she is 
a symbol of service and contentment. 
There should be more to rural life 
than just a living if we are going to 
have a self-supported, satisfied, and 
satisfactory group of home-loving 
farmers as a backbone of our nation. 
As the Indian looks at us, he shyly 
smiles and says Uhg, like a squirrel 
in a cake. We call him lazy. Instead 
he is happy and contented. When you 
are worrying over the amounts in your 
milk checks, pause and look out the 
window and see in your cow, the same 
large lesson of life that the Indian 
learned from his dog when he called 
your farm his home. 
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The Physiologists Visits Russia 


ROBABLY the greatest surprise to 

the fifteen hundred physiologists 
who attended this year’s international 
congress in Russia was the progress 
that has been made in developing 
scientific laboratories. In Russia alone, 
more than three thousand scientific 
papers were published in the course 
of the last four years. If our own 
young men of today are to be pro- 
gressive scientists tomorrow, it is very 
likely that they will need to know 
Russian, just as they have been 
obliged to read German in the past. 
If present trends continue it is pos- 
sible that the Russian language may 
become more important to the scien- 
tist than German. 


In the course of three weeks we 
visited many new and old laboratories. 
Among many others we met the bio- 
chemists who are making vitamin C 
from pine needles. At their tea they 
served us candy which contains this 
extract which prevents scurvy. This 
is especially important in cities like 
Leningrad where oranges are almost 
unknown and fresh fruit is expensive. 
This extract is now being produced in 
several small factories. This same 
laboratory is now engaged in other 
studies upon vitamins. 


HE Russians are now directing the 

feeding of millions of people from 
one central office. We met the men in 
charge of this work. They have only 
modest laboratory facilities of their 
own but they seemed quite familiar 
with the nutrition literature of the 
world and seemed to be interested in 
applying the findings of modern re- 
search in the many dining halls that 
they operate. In their library we noted 
such familiar American periodicals as 
the Journal of Nutrition. 


At the physiological congress in 
Leningrad there were many exhibits. 
Each of the important laboratories 
had a section illustrating its work and 
some of its findings. The Russians 
are real masters and artists in show- 
ing photographs and drawings of their 
work. Many of the graphs were in 
bright colors and some in three dimen- 
sions. 


By C. M. McCay 


The section devoted to animal hus- 
bandry showed the latest instruments 
for the artificial insemination of 
horses, cows, goats, sheep, chickens 
and even ducks. They claim they have 
used these methods two million times 
during the past year and will double 
this record in 1935. Thus they hope 
to improve the quality of their live- 
stock as quickly as possible, and to get 
the maximum service from their best 
sires and bucks. In this field of re- 
search considerable attention is being 
given to the factors that affect the life 
of the sperm. 


NOTHER exhibit showed the re- 

sults of feeding specific chemicals 
to force sheep to shed their wool in 
order to save shearing. By controll- 
ing the diet and feeding very small 
amounts of the poisonous salts of 
thallium they claim sheep can be 
forced to shed their wool. They also 
claim the quality of the wool can be 
changed by feeding specific substances. 


Much of the Russian work seems 
concerned with practical applications 
of biochemistry and physiology, but 
a considerable number of workers are 
devoting their time to the underlying 
sciences. A number of exhibits were 
devoted to such studies as the chem- 
ical composition of animals of differ- 
ent species and the chemical changes 
that take place within the animal 
body during old age. In fact one 
whole section of an institute concerns 
itself only with the biochemistry and 
physiology of old age. 


The equipment in the laboratories 
was similar in design to that which we 
employ in America. Part of it was 
imported and part made in Russia. 
Even some of the more elaborate ap- 
paratus, such as X-ray machines, was 
Russian made. In one research in- 
stitute we saw such machines of both 
Russian and German manufacture 
operating in the same room. 


E SAW a little of Russian agri- 
culture as we steamed down the 
Volga and crossed the beautiful wheat 
fields of the Ukrainian region. Thresh- 
ing was in full swing and fields were 


dotted with straw stacks. We bought 
small sweet watermelons from the 
peasants at the railway stations and 
leaned out of the window eating them 
as our train passed slowly through the 
country that resembled Montana. We 
visited a farm with two hundred cows 
near the city of Kharkof. The work- 
ers on this farm own their own little 
homes with a small plot of land for 
a few chickens and a pig. When a 
young man gets married, the other 
workers assist in building him a small 
home. The workers on this farm are 
rated according to how hard they 
work and some get better pay than 
others. This is also true in Russian 
factories today where skilled labor 
gets four times the pay of unskilled. 
The amount each worker receives is 
in proportion to what the farm yields 
and varies from year to year. The 
machinery for working such farms is 
not owned but is rented from central 
stations where it is repaired and kept 
in condition. 


E saw too little to know the real 

state of Russian farms at the 
present time but the people of the 
cities seem to have enough to eat of 
such essentials as brown bread. There 
are no longer “bread lines” in front of 
the stores and food is bought and sold 
just as it is here in America. There- 
fore, it would appear that the farms 
are producing enough to feed the na- 
tion. Furthermore we watched closely 
and saw little if any more signs of 
malnutrition among the Russian chil- 
dren than one sees in America. 


We left Russia with a genuine re- 
gard for the confidence in the scien- 
tists of that nation, who have worked 
through many lean years and are now 
receiving real assistance from an ap- 
preciative government. Today the 
English speaking people are the lead- 
ers in science but it is possible that 
the Russians may become the leaders 
tomorrow because the Russian pub- 
lic seems to appreciate the rewards 
that accrue from scientific research 
as much or more, than the people of 
any other modern nation. 
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CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
COMPETITION OPENS 


At 7:30 Tuesday evening, October 
8th, seventeen students tossed their 
hats into the ring of competition for 
the editorial and business boards of 
the Cornell Countryman. J. W. Spaven, 
36, editor-in-chief, welcomed the 
“compets” and said that he hoped that 
their efforts would aid the Country- 
man towards a successful season and 
be the means of each one’s securing 
his goal of a position on the board. 
Professor Bristow Adams spoke on 
the success of the Countryman and its 
rating as compared with other college 
agricultural magazines. 

W. H. Sherman ’36, business man- 
ager, spoke to the business compe- 
titors separately and instructed them 
in the methods employed and the 
types of assignments they will be ex- 
pected to perform. J. W. Spaven out- 
lined the plan of work for the editor- 
ial competitors. 

The students who entered the edi- 
torial competition are: Helena Pal- 
mer ’37, Vieno Pertula ’37, Mille 
Brooks ’38, Phillips Daniel ’38, Albert 
H. Harrington °’38, Harper Johnson 
38, Mary Elizabeth Latham ’38, Fred 
H. Stenstrom '38, George Stothoff ’38, 
Barbara Chapman ’39, M. C. Miller ’39. 

The following entered the business 
competition: Margaret Lloyd ’36, Ruth 
Staley ’36, Ellen Carnell ’37, Rowena 
M. Walde ’39, Douglas Bennett ’39, 
and Lee Ong Jung ’39. 


AG ENGINEERS MEET AT CORNELL 


The three-day convention of the 
North Atlantic section of the Society 
of Agricultural Engineers was held at 
Willard Straight Hall on October 7, 8, 
and 9. The convention, one of the 
highlights of agricultural engineering 
this year, was in charge of Professor 
F. L. Fairbanks of the Cornell Agri- 
cultural Economics Department, and 
was opened by C. E. Ladd, Dean 
of the College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, who welcomed rep- 
resentatives from the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. Delegates were present 
from experimental stations, agricul- 
tural colleges, farm organizations, 
farm machine manufacturers, and 
rural services of utility companies. 

Professor L. F. Livingston, president 
of the society, sounded the keynote of 
the convention, when he claimed that 
the present farm problem could be 
solved by more efficient farming based 
on the introduction of engineering 
principles. 
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NINETEEN YEARS AGO 
From the Countryman (1916-17) 


Professor A. R. Mann ’04, has 
been appointed acting dean fol- 
lowing the resignation of Dr. 
Beverly G. Galloway. 

A new working system has 
been recently adopted by the 
faculty. The five grades desig- 
nated by the letters A,B,C,D, 
and E will replace the confusing 
and old fashioned numerical sys- 
tem. It is intended that cut- 
throat competition will result 
between students, instead of the 
dreary struggle for perfection. 

A formal supper brought to- 
gether the past and present 
Countryman Board members on 
February 15, during Farmer’s 
Week. Among those who at- 
tended was Professor G. F. 
Warren, Editor of the first vol- 
ume; others sent letters which 
were read at the meeting. 

Dr. L. A. Maynard, formerly 
assistant professor of Animal 
Husbandry, has received a com- 
mission in the Medical Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army. 
He is making a study of gas 
masks and will probably give 
instruction in their use. 



















CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
BROADCASTS WEEKLY 


The Cornell Countryman is present- 
ing a series of broadcasts over WE 
SG each Friday noon at 12:50 o’clock 
at which board: and staff members 
of the magazine will alternate in ask- 
ing questions to students. 

The broadcasts have previously 
been held in the studios of WESG 
but beginning the first of November 
they will be held in the quadrangle of 
the upper campus, thus enabling the 
radio listeners to hear the questions 
to the accompaniment of the chimes 
and the bustle of students returning 
from their twelve o’clocks. 


COMMITTEES ANNOUNCE 
ANNUAL MUM BALL PLANS 
A mysterious orchestra, reported as 
well known, will play at the tenth 
aniversary of the Mum Ball, November 
8., to be held in Willard Straight Hall. 
G. T. Swanson, ’36 is general chair- 
man of the Mum ball committee and 
has as helpers, B. S. Crandall ’36, J. 
B. Coolidge ’37, and P. J. Wolf sp. ag. 
E. R. Griffiths ’°36 and M. W. Miller 
’°36 are on the decoration committee. 
The publicity is in charge of J. F. 
Cornman ’36 and T. P. Newman ’36. 






Number 2 


PROFESSOR ADAMS URGES 
ROUND-UP CLUB TO WRITE 


In the Round Up Club’s first meet- 
ing of the year, October 7, Professor 
Bristow Adams told the members to 
compete in the Saddle and Sirloin 
Club essay contest. 


This year the subject of the essay 
is “The Meat Animal as a Farm Labor 
Saver.” The essays must be 2000 
words long, double space typed on one 
side of paper only, with contestant’s 
name on a separate sheet. Entries 
must be in November 1. All agri- 
cultural college students are eligible 
to enter. 


Professor Adams said that although 
Cornell is now the largest agricultural 
college in the United States, she has 
been poorly represented in this con- 
test. No New York man has ever won 
first prize. First prize entitles the 
winner to have his name engraved on 
a plaque that hangs in the hall of the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club in Chicago. 
A silver cup is presented to the col- 
lege whose students get the most 
prizes during any one year. Pro- 
fessor Adams suggested that this 
trophy be brought to Cornell. 


The meeting was in charge of the 
new president, Joseph King. He wel- 
comed the freshmen and new mem- 
bers and told them the purpose of the 
club: to make the members better ac- 
quainted with the college staff and 


other outstanding men in the animal 
husbandry field. 


HONOR PIONEER 
AT DEDICATION 

About 250 persons gathered on a 
farm near Geneva on October 9 to 
dedicate a memorial to John Johns- 
ton, originator of tile drainage in Am- 
erica in 1835. Present were members 
of the North Atlantic section of the 
American society of agricultural en- 
gineers. 

Dr. Carl E. Ladd, dean of the New 
York state colleges of agriculture and 
home economics, presided, noting that 
they had come together “to honor a 
great man.” Dr. U. P. Hedrick, direc- 
tor of the state agricultural experi- 
ment station at Geneva, greeted the 
guests and extended thanks to Hobart 
College in Geneva for making the site 
available for the memorial, a four- 
teen-ton boulder with marker. He 
said the station will care for the site 
and “preserve it ever sacred for ag- 
riculture.” 





We're On The Air 
Every Friday 12:50 
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KERMIS PLANS THREE PLAYS 


Kermis Club announces three pro- 
ductions for the coming year. The 
first production to be presented in 
November will include two one act 
plays. The Farm and Home Week 
production will be held in Willard 
Straight Hall. The club will go on 
tour during the Spring and present 
two one-act plays in neighboring 
towns. 

All the plays will be coached by 
Ulric Moore of the Cornell Dramatic 
Club. 

Mr. Moore says that the club aims 
to give students good training in ama- 
teur acting. He hopes to improve the 
standard of the club and make it 
larger. 


MEMORIAL TO BE ERECTED 
FOR FLORICULTURE HEAD 


Friends of the late Lua A. Minns 
plan the erection of a sundial to her 
memory. A committee has sent let- 
ters to many of her friends and asso- 
ciates requesting contributions for the 
memorial. 

Miss Minns began teaching in the 
floriculture department of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University in 1912. She 
taught faithfully until the illness 
which after five months led to her 
death on February 21 at her home in 
Lodi, Ohio. 


As assistant professor in floriculture 
and an active member of the Ithaca 
Garden Ciub, she was diligent in im- 
proving the student practice flower 
garden on the corner of Tower Road 
and Garden Avenue. Under her 
supervision this garden became not 
only an object of education to stu- 
dents, but also a delight and a source 
of information to all interested in 
flowers. Miss Minns had a very com- 
plete knowledge of herbaceous plants. 

The sundial will be a simple and 
pleasant reminder of Miss Minns and 
of her service to the community. De- 
signed by the college of Architecture, 
it will have a base of Indiana sand- 
stone; the dial will be bronze. On 
the support will appear the inscription, 
“To Lua A. Minns.” This memorial 
will stand in the center of the garden 
in which Miss Minns so often worked. 


The organizations co-operating in 
providing the memorial are Sigma Del- 
ta Epsilon, the graduate women’s 
scientific fraternity; the department 
of floriculture and ornamental horti- 
culture in the College of Agriculture; 
and the Garden Club of Ithaca. 


The committee in charge consists 
of Grace H. Griswold, chairman, Pro- 
fessor R. H. Wheeler, treasurer, Mrs. 
Livingston Farrand, Mrs. Charles E. 
Treman, Professor E. A. White, and 
Professor Bristow Adams. 
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CAMPUS CHATS 


Where shall we go at 12:50 on Fri- 
day noon? Even Frosh would not ask 
this question. The little ones would 
bend their footsteps in eager haste 
towards the broadcasting station 
where one is not thrown out feet first 
if one cannot think of the answer. 


Each year it amuses us to hear the 
upper campus’ policeman _ direct 
strangers in his inimitable cockney 
accent to the “Hanimal ’Usbandry 
Building.” 


Another Audrey Story 

It seems especially fitting to tell 
in our Animal Husbandry issue of how 
one of the girls’ dormitories was turn- 
ed into a barn the other day when two 
co-eds imported livestock into their 
rooms. “Audrey” bet “Alice” that 
she could get a calf in her room before 
Alice could get a rooster. Students in 
the animal hus. & paultry hus. dept’s 
cooperated nicely and delivered the 
animals to the dormitory door. The 
girls had the difficult task of getting 
the animals past the watchful eyes 
of the housekeeper. 


So far we have not heard of any bad 
results of the escapade. The girls were 
not caught by the housekeeper, nor 
did the rooster or week-old calf con- 
tract pneumonia. 


If the above escapade leaves you 
with the reaction “so what”, we sug- 
gest that it is a new way to play Bird, 
Beast, or Fowl. 


This telegram was received by the 
Countryman just before it went to 
press. 
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ALL BREEDS KANSAS FIRST OHIO 
SECOND KENTUCKY THIRD COR- 
NELL FOURTH STOP NINETEEN 
TEAMS COMPETING IN SEPARATE 
BREEDS CORNELL NINTH IN JER- 
SEYS THIRD IN HOLSTEINS FIFTH 
IN AYRSHIRES AND BELOW TEN 
IN GUERNSEYS STOP KING 
FOURTH MAN ALL BREEDS AND 
SEVENTH MAN IN AYRSHIRES 
OTHER MEN ALL BELOW RENTH 
RACE STOP 

E E SAVAGE 


J. P. King ’36, G. M. Cairns ’36, and 
W. C. Wicks ’36 made up the Cornell 
Dairy Cattle judging team. 


The general livestock judging team 
was also victorious, placing third at 
Eastern States. The judges were R. 
T. Carter ’36, R. D. Wilson ’36, C. R. 
Harrington ’36, J. V. Scully ’36, and 
P. T. Carter ’36. Ron Wilson scored 
fifth place in the individual placings. 
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CATTLE CLUB WILL RUN 
ADVERTISEMENT CONTEST 


The American Guernsey Cattle 
Club of Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
in co-operation with the American 
Agricultural Colleges Magazines As- 
sociation offers agricultural college 
students another contest in writing 
advertisments this year. Prizes are 
awarded to leading contestants in 
each college, from which a national 
winner will be chosen. In addition 
there will be a silver loving cup for 
the winner. 


The winning advertisement will be 
printed in all the agricultural publi- 
cations with the winner’s name under- 
neath. The winner of the contest last 
year was Jack Schinagl of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


All those interested will be able to 
find out the particulars by communi- 
cating with the Cornell Countryman. 


H. W. SCHNECK TALKS TO THE 
VEGETABLE CROPS CLUB 


H. W. Schneck, former Cornell pro- 
fessor, spoke about the vegetable and 
seed business of Florida to an open 
session of the Vegetable Crops Club 
Monday, October 7. Mr. Schneck re- 
tired from the Cornell teaching staff 
to become a Florida seedsman. He 
told of the shift in vegetable growing 
from the sandy soils about Tampa and 
Miami and the rocky soils of south- 
western Florida to the new muckland 
near Lake Okeechobee. By draining 
part of the Everglades Swamp this 
new muckland area was formed. It 
now produces large amounts of to- 
matoes, celery, and beans for northern 
markets. The greatest difficulty, Mr. 
Schneck said, is the chance frosts 
that occasionally kill everything in 
the muckland, making the business 
a big gamble. 


CORNELL STEER EXCELS 
ALL ENTRIES AT FAIR 


Cornell showed the grand champion 
steer over all ages and all breeds at 
the Syracuse Fair this year. Other 
winnings include grand champion male 
and female of the Angus breed, re- 
serve champion Hereford female, and 
reserve champion Angus female, and 
the winning get of sire and winning 
graded herd. Cornell won twenty-one 
firsts and championships in all the 
breeding classes shown. Thirteen en- 
tries of live steers sold for twenty 
cents per pound live weight. 


The reserve champion Angus steer 
at Eastern States Exposition was 
Of all the entries 
in the beef cattle exhibition, all but 
one were bred on the 
farms. 
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Emery M. Grout of Kennedy, New 
York, was elected last spring to the 
position of director of the Dairymen’s 
League from District 17, consisting 
of Crawford and Erie Counties in 
Pennsylvania and Chautauqua County 
in New York. When not attending 
League meetings in his district or a 
monthly director’s meeting in New 
York City, Mr. Grout is busy man- 
aging his farm in Kennedy. 
08 

L. M. Hurd ’08, W. D., who won 
the Short Course Agriculture Stage 
before he returned to take the course 
in poultry husbandry, has been ad- 
vanced from extengjon instructor in 
poultry husbandry tg; extension assist- 
ant professor of poultry husbandry. 
bandry. 

Orrin Ross sp ag ’08 keeps up the 
Cornell tradition. He has a daughter, 
Eloise Estelie, in the 37 Law class 
here at Cornell. He has been chosen 
a master farmer. He lives at Low- 
ville, New York. 

10 

L. E. Johnson ’10, who formerly 
taught in Constableville, is now prin- 
cipal and agricultural teacher in Han- 
nibal, New York. 

12 

E. S. “Doc” Markham ’12 is doing 
several things successfully. Diversi- 
fication is “Doc’s” motto. Besides be- 
ing the father of three children, he is 
a state veterinarian, and operates the 
Constableville branch office of the 
Booneville First National Bank. 

James C. Otis 12 is working in Low- 
ville, New York, for the Federal Re- 
lief Bank of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
He was formerly president of the Sod 
Buster’s Club, an organization of 
farm bureau agents. 

"138 

Dora Louise Earl '13 has gone to 
Elmira for the winter. Her address is 
708 Chester Ave., Elmira, New York. 

William “Bill” H. Hamilton ’13 has 
a big dairy farm near Sommerville, 
New Jersey. Bill is married and has 
two children, Mary Jean and Bill, Jr. 

14 

Harold F. Keyes B.S. ’14 is teaching 
agriculture in the High School at Ore- 
bard Park, New York. 


Elton Ray Wagner B.S. ’15 was 
drowned in Black Lake, near Ogdens- 
burg, September. 29. Mr. Wagner 
spent ’34-35 at Cornell in study toward 
a master’s degree, and served from 
April 1 to June 30 as extension in- 
structor in the department of pom- 
ology. At the time of his death he 
was county agent in Orleans and was 
located at Albion. 

16 

Frederick D. Brooks ‘16 has re- 
cently accepted a position as ordering 
agent for the Quaker Oats Company, 
after serving for several years as pro- 
fessor in the poultry department of 
Purdue University. Mr. Brooks and 
his wife are making their home at 
Horseheads, New York. 

18 

Mrs. Douglas S. Dilts (Edith M. 
Rulifson B.S. ’18) is Captain of the 
Girl Scout Troop in Pennington, New 
Jersey. Her two daughters, Margaret 
and Mary are members of the troop. 
Mrs. Dilts was Home Economics Edit- 
or of THE COUNTRYMAN during her 
senior year. 





"19 


J. C. Mauer B.S. 719, after working 
for some time at the Woodlawn Dairy, 
Scranton, Penn., returned to Ithaca 
to get his Ph.D. in June ’34. That’s 
the winning spirit Mr. Mauer! We 
are pleased to report that he has now 
a better job in the research depart- 
ment of the National Dairy Associa- 
tion. His address is 1403 Butaw Place, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
°20 
Henry Rohrer Miller B.S. ’20, D.V. 
M. ’32 died at Mamaroneck, October 
16, 1934. Mr. Miller served in the 
Navy during the World War, and was 
an instructor in the anatomy depart- 
ment of the Veterinary College for 
the past two years. 
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Willard B. Otis ’21 teaches chemistry 
and physics at Bound-Brook, New 
Jersey. He boasts an eleven year old 
son. °23 

Mrs. John A. Blue (Jean L. Dane 
23) is an acting instructor of home 
economics at State Teachers College in 
Buffalo. "24 

George W. Walton ’24 is dean and 
professor of botany and geology at 
Albright College. His address is 1602 
North 14 Street, Reading, Penn. 

"25 

Catherine F. Hillegas ’25 is teach- 
ing household art at Mount Hebron 
High School in Montclair, New Jersey. 

Frances Olmstead B.S. ’25 is teach- 
ing home economics and managing 
the cafeteria in the Poughkeepsie High 
School, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

°26 

Kenneth Kilpatrick ’26, who is 
teaching agriculture in Lowville High 
School, has decided that single life 
is not for him. He married Irma 
Ulrich ’26. 

27 

Zenia Margaret Powell B.S. ’27 was 
married to Lt. Cecil Lee Folmar, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1935, at Queensboro, North 
Carolina. Mrs. Folmar was a member 
of Kappa Alpha Theta sorority and 
active in the Corneli Dramatic Club. 
Lt. Folmar is a graduate of Howard 
University and a member of Pi Kappa 
Alpha fraternity. Lt. and Mrs. Fol- 
mar have made their home in Ama- 
tilla, Florida on an orange grove. 

William H. Cassebaum ’27 is a prac- 
ticing physician at 106 East 79th St., 
New York City. 

Grace Brinkhoff ’27 is now Mrs. 
Walter W. Fisk, and is living at Wol- 
cott, New York. 

28 

Frederick “Fred” Fish ’28 is the 
associate pathologist for the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries and has been ap- 
pointed lecturer at the University of 
Washington. In addition to his lec- 
turing he has been detailed to handle 
the West Coast disease problems. 

Gerard A. Pesez ’28 is in the ac- 
counting department of the Electrical 
Research Products Company, Inc., 
250 West 57th Street, New York. 










































































































































































































































































































































































28 


Robert R. Scidmore '28 is living at 
Greycourt, Ithaca. “Bob” is teaching 
chemistry and physics in the Ithaca 
High School, and is also a candidate 
for his Masters degree in chemistry 
under Professor Cavanaugh. 

Miss Hermione “Hermie” Wilcox 
°28, formerly dietician at the Batavia 
General Hospital, was married on 
September 28 to Dr. R. L. Warn of 
Oakfield, N. Y. Well, “Hermie”, we 
hope that your honeymoon through 
New England was not dampened by 
such weather as we have had here 
at college. 

C. G. Garman ’28 is now in the em- 
ploy of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion in Washington, cooperating with 
the Extension Service in an education- 
al program to disseminate informa- 
tion among county agricultural agents 
and interested farmers. 

29 

Paul Tinker ’29 has gone to France 
with the Borden Farm Products. 

Wedding bells rang last June for 
Eleanor F. Pease ’29, daughter of 
Assemblyman and Mrs. Fayette E. 
Pease, and Albert E. Page, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar M. Page of Athens, 
Pennsylvania. The Rev. Robert H. 
Peel of Barker officiated. He was as- 
sisted by Rev. Frank M. Black. After 
the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Page en- 
joyed a motor trip through Canada 
and the Adirondacks. Their new home 
is in Weatherby, Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence L. Clough ’29 is now Chief 
Accountant for the New York Control 
Board which is located at Albany, 
New York. 

Milmore Stires ’29 of Garden City, 
Long Island, and Miss Sarah B. Gere 
of Syracuse were married November 
12, 1924. 

Mrs. Clair E. Safford (Katherine G. 
LaBar) ’29 B.S. and ’31 Ph.D. is now 
a junior bacteriologist at the state 
office building at Albany, New York. 
Mrs. Safford has not allowed her 
marriage to interefere with her voca- 
tion thus far. 

“Ed” R. Coffey, a winter course stu- 
dent in ’29 and ’30 is managing a poul- 
try farm in Clinton, New Jersey. 

30 

W. Ferris Dunning °’30 has been 
with the Household Finance Corpora- 
tion for the past three years and now 
nolds the position of Collection Man- 
ager. He lives at 165 Woodruff Aven- 
ue, Brooklyn, New York. 

James “Jimmie” D. Price ’30 and 
Marie Alice Gemmell were married 
in New York City, October 5. Jimmie 
is with the Standard Oil Company. 

P. F. Smith is herdsman at the 
Hazard Lewis Farms, Vestal Road, 
Binghamton, New York. 

William “Bill” Keller °30, who 
sprang up in West Danby, a little 
village under the very wing of Cor- 
nell, is now a busy veterinarian in 
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Constableville, New York. 

Carl B. Pattison ’30 was married 
last year to Marjorie Rose ’30. Patti- 
son is now Appraiser for Springfield 
Land Bank, and is living at Newark, 
Wayne County, New York. 

Josephine Steele ’30 is now teacher 
of home economics at the Blanche 
Kellogg Institute,. Santurce, Puerto 
Rico. 

31 

“Mort” Adams ’31 was married to 
Miss Crescence King, and is now 
located at Sodus, New York, in Wayne 
County, where he is an assistant coun- 
ty agent. 

Margaret Noble ’31, now Mrs. Sidney 
Barnes is on a Research Fellowship 
at the University of Rochester Medical 
School. 

Dorothy King ’31 formerly teacher 
of homemaking at Edmeston High 
School, is now teaching clothing and 
interior decorating at the Junior- 
Senior High School in Cortland, New 
York. 

William Gifford Hoag ‘31, who was 
formerly employed in the office of R. 
L. Gilett, State Statistician in Albany, 
is now with the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration in Washington. 

Charles N. Lame ’31 now goes by 
the title of Land Planning Consultant 
of New York State for the National 
Resources Board, located in Ithaca, 
New York. 

32 

Mary L. Schauber ’32 sp of Ballston 
Lake, New York was married to Ray- 
mond Ashdowne, October 5, at Balls- 
ton Lake. They plan to make their 
home in Ballston Lake and Albany. 

Edwin Madden ’32 of 120 West State 
Street, was killed in an automobile 
accident December 18, near Hanshaw 
Corners. Mr. Madden was a member 
of Sigma Phi Epsilon and Ho-Nun-De- 
Kah. He was a member of the cross 
country team, winning his letter in 
his senior year. 

Barbara Colson ’32 is manager of 
school cafeteria and assistant in 
homemaking at the high school in 
Gowanda, New York. 

Howard H. Benson ’32 of Blossburg, 
Pennsylvania and Miss Sue Anna 
Hercula were married at Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania ,December 15. 

33 

Etyth Storck ’33 is teaching home 
economics in the junior high school 
at Lynbrooke, New York. 

Marjorie Chapman ’33 is teaching 
home economics in the Rushville 
High School in Rushville, New York. 

Elnora Johnson ’33 now has the 
position of dietician at Curtis High 
School, St. George, Staten Island, New 
York. 

Elizabeth Lloyd ’33 is doing home 
service work with the Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation in Ithaca. 

Elizabeth Ruynolds ’33 is connected 
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with cafeteria work in the Central 
Branch of the Y.W.C.A. in New York. 

Christine Smith ’33 is teaching home 
economics in the Owego High School 
in Owego, N. Y. 

Charlotte Spencer ’33 is taking her 
student dietician course at John Hop- 
kins Hospital in Baltimore. 

Ruth Rathborn ’33 is now teaching 
home economics at the Central High 
School in Van Hornesville, N. Y. 

Mildred Stevens ’33 is teaching home 
economics in Draper High School in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Helen Weisbrod, ’33, who was form- 
erly employed in the Home Economics 
Cafeteria, is now teaching home eco- 
nomics and is manager of the Cafe- 
teria in Kings Ferry High School, 
Kings Ferry, N. Y. 

Mary Etta Zoller ’33 is acting as 
assistant in the nutrition department 
in the Cornell University Nursery 
School. 

34 

Jerome A. Lowe has a position as 
grower and assistant to a florist in 
Albion, Michigan. His address there 
is 410 Michigan Ave. 

Ruthanna Wood ’34 completed her 
student dietician course at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital on Sept. 14. She 
now has a position in the dining rooms 
of Willard Straight. The announce- 
ment of her engagement to George 
K. Davis, Penn State ’32, Assistant in 
the Animal Nutrition Department at 
Cornell, has recently been made. 

V. H. Melass ’34 is doing research 
work in stock breeding at Manhattan 
College, near Wichita, Kansas. 

Robert C. Bradley ’34 is foreman of 
the fish hatcheries at Van Hornesville, 
New York, where he is working for 
the Fish and Game Division of the 
New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment. 

Elizabeth Rippey ’34 has entered 
the Belvue School of Nursing in New 
York City. 

Bertha Muntz ’34 is now teaching 
sewing in the Central Needle Trades 
High School in New York City. 

The marriage of Harriet Montgom- 
ery ’34 to Dr. Milton J. Feten has been 
announced. Dr. Feten is assistant 
bacteriologist at Connecticut State 
College. 

Alice Love ’34 has accepted a new 
teaching position in Lincoln Junior 
High School in Jamestown, New York. 

Marie Judge ’34 is now teaching 
home economics in the Abraham Lin- 
coln High School in Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Frances Eldridge ’34 is teaching 
Home Economics in the High School at 
Angola, New York. 

Ruth Broderick ’34 has completed 
her student dietician training at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York, 
and in remaining there as assistant 
dietician. 
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Ithaca, New York, November, 1935 





AG. AND H, E. STUDENTS 
OFFICERS OF °37 CLASS 


Several girls from the college of 
agriculture and home economics were 
elected to offices in the junior class at 
a meeting held Monday, October 14, 
at 4:30, in Balch Recreation rooms. 
Miss Winifred Drake, Ag was elected 
vice president. Miss Drake has more 
recently been elected a member of 
Raven and Serpent. Miss Carol Cline 
was elected secretary and Miss Marion 
Bean HE was elected treasurer. After 
the election of officers, plans for the 
class picnic to be held Thursday, 
October 17, were discussed. Miss 
Mary Marlowe HE was elected picnic 
chairman. 


HONORARY SOCIETY OFFICERS 
ELECTED FOR THIS YEAR 
The following officers of Omicron 
Nu, senior honorary society in home 
economics, were elected at the final 
meeting last semester: President, 
Jessie Freeman; Vice President, Mary 
Park; Secretary, Virginia Phillips; 
Treasurer, Catherine Stainken; Edi- 
tor, Lucille Case. 


TOMMY, INFANT PRODIGY 
NOW SENIOR AT CORNELL 


A little over two weeks ago “Tom- 
my” came to college. He is now eight 
weeks old and thriving under the ex- 
cellent care he receives from senior 
students in Apartment A. In fact he 
is so well satisfied with life at Cornell 
that he expects to stay until second 
term. 

Tommy is cared for entirely by the 
students who take turns _ being 
“Mother.” During the interview for 
this article, Lucile Case, who is the 
mother at present, had to give the 
baby one of his every-four-hour feed- 
ings. So far his diet is limited to 
orange juice, cod liver oil, egg yolk, 
lactose, water, and milk. 

Tommy is unusually active for such 
a young baby and frequently exercises 
his lungs as well as his limbs. The 
girls think he shows promise of be- 
ing a cheer leader. 

Out of twenty-four hours, he is 
awake about six and in good weather 
is outdoors a great part of the time. 
He takes sun baths when the sun- 
shine is adequate. At night he sleeps 
alone in a well ventilated nursery. 

Before he came to college Tommy 
had never had a tub bath or a drink 
of cow’s milk. He enjoys both now 
and benefits from them. 

Virginia Phillips, who just finished 


her turn as mother, is now housekeep- 
er. 


From 
Van Rensselaer 


Hall 








IDIOTORIALLY SPEAKING 


Those of you who are at all 
home economics minded may 
have searched in vain for the 
Home Ec Doings page last 
month, and may have been quite 
surprised to find it missing. We 
were too. In fact, we were not 
only surprised, but also very 
disappointed, since we'd writ- 
ten what we thought was a cork- 
ing good column, and hated to 
see it wasted. It couldn’t have 
been so impressive though, for 
the editor-in-chief only said, 
“See if you can get a good col- 
umn next time.” (Nice man, the 
chief we mean!) 


Of course it really isn’t in 
style any more to talk about 
the frosh. They’ve lost their 
greenness, and are rapidly get- 
ting to “know the ropes.” Some 
have even begun to cut classes 
with the wild abandonment 
which is traditionally the perog- 
ative of the sophomore. We'd 
like to warn all such potential 
bustees, that as yet nothing 
worth cutting a class has oc- 
curred, they’d better save those 
self decreed holidays for prom 
weekends and vacaticns. They’ll 
come in mighty handy then. 


We've noticed too, that some 
of the feminine half of the class 
of °39 are wandering around 
with the half dazed look which 
denotes extreme affection for 
some member of the opposite 
sex. It may be love, but it’s 
best not to accept the fraternity 
pin till you’re sure. The at- 
traction may just possibly be 
the size of the letter on his 
sweater, the number of keys on 
his watch chain, the number of 
cylinders in his car, or the num- 
ber of figures in his father’s 
bank balance. 


Another thing about these 
frosh—they’re really very se- 
date. We haven’t seen one of 
them rollerskating or bicycling, 
nor have they paraded around 
in ankle socks, eating ice cream 
cones. Now when we were 
freshmen—but why go into that. 





Listen to Station WESG 
Fridays At 12:50 


SWEDISH WEAVER VISITS 
CORNELL FOR A MONTH 

During the month October 15 to 
November 15 students in the College 
of Home Economics and interested 
visitors have the rare opportunity of 
seeing Miss Ingeberg Langbers dem- 
onstrate Swedish weaving. Miss Lang- 
bers has brought with her the ex- 
hibit which the Misses Langbers, 
founders of the Saterglanten Weaving 
School in Dalarna, Sweden, showed 
at the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in 1933 and 1934. 

The recent movement for the or- 
ganization of home crafts in many 
countries has brought Swedish weav- 
ing into the textile world spotlight. 
By insisting that home craft products 
can compete successfully with the in- 
dustrial only by offering a truly high 
quality, Swedish weaving has con- 
sistently maintained sound artistic 
traditions and standards. That there 
is an increasing interest in this coun- 
try in the technique of Swedish weav- 
ing is borne out by the fact that many 
of our educational institutions, in- 
cluding William and Mary College in 
Virginia, and Berea College in Ken- 
tucky, are giving courses in this art. 

Room 317 in Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall has been opened as a studio for 
interested students and staff mem- 
bers to enjoy the lovely materials and 
watch the fascinating process of weav- 
ing. 


HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS 
AWARDED HIGH HONORS 

Miss Lucille Case ’86 was awarded 
the Home Economics Club scholarship 
for this year. The Omicron Nu 
scholarship was awarded to Miss 
Eloise Grant ’°37. These annual schol- 
arships are awarded on a basis of 
general competence, including schol- 
arship, interest, and activity. Miss 
Grant’s name was also engraved on 
the Omicron Nu scholarship cup. The 
name of the sophomore with the high- 
est average in her class is engraved 
on this cup each year. 

Each year three girls interested in 
family life are chosen for the pri- 
vilege of studying child development 
at Merrill-Palmer and receiving col- 
lege credit towards graduation for 
their work at this school. This year 
the three lucky students are Helen 
Lawrence, Marion Potter, and June 
Sanford, all of the class of ’36. Miss 
Potter is a member of the Countryman 
board. They will remain at the Mer- 
ill-Palmer School in Detroit this term, 
and return to Cornell in February. 






















































































































































































































































































































HOW MUCH FEED 


to make a 


DOZEN 
EGGS 


ONE FLOCK of hens may 
take 8 pounds of feed to 
produce a dozen eggs while 
another flock will do the same 
job on only 4 pounds. Why 
the big differenceP The hens 
are partly to blame. They 
may be naturally low pro- 
ducers or they may be out of 
condition, but the big differ- 
ence is in the feed—particular- 
ly in the mash. The flock that 
is delivering a dozen eggs on 
4 pounds of feed is getting a 
good mash . complete in 
every respect... and made of 
carefully chosen ingredients. 

That is the way G.L.F. Sup- 
er Laying & Breeding Mash 
is built and that is why it pro- 
duces eggs at a low feed cost 
per dozen. Fourteen years of 
practical experience have gone 
into the making of this mash. 
The formula represents the 
latest research of agricultural 
experiment stations. It con- 
tains a wide variety of fine in- 
gredients put together to make 
a mash with all the proteins, 
vitamins, minerals, and ener- 
gy-yielding feeds your hens re- 
quire. 

G.L.F. Super Laying & 
Breeding Mash is an efficient 
egg producer. Users have re- 
ported as high as 56 dozen eggs 
per bag when fed with G.L.F. 
Scratch Grains. But that is 


not all. This mash not only 
helps your layers produce eggs 
and produce them at low cost, 
but it also preserves the health 
and weight of your hens 
through their heaviest laying 
period. It is fresh, palatable, 
highly digestible. 


READ THIS OPEN FORMULA ———yB 


These are not “run-of-the-mill” ingredients. Every one is carefully 


chosen, rigidly inspected, absolutely fresh. 


None but the very highest 


quality ingredients go into G.L.F. Super Laying & Breeding Mash. If 
this mash were made by less exacting standards, it could be sold for a 
little less—but it would not give the results that have made thousands 
of friends for G.L.F. Super Laying & Breeding Mash. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC, 


ITHACA, N.Y. 


G.L.F. Super Laying & 
Breeding Mash 


320 ~=Lbs. Wheat Bran 
“© Wheat Flour Middlings 
Yellow Corn Meal 
Fine Ground, Low Fiber Oats 
Soybean Oil Meal 
Alfalfa Meal—Low Fiber 
Meat Scrap 
Fish Meal 
Dried Skim Milk 
Dried Whey 
Ground Limestone 
Salt 
Cod Liver Oil reinforced in 
Vitamin D 


Guaranteed Analysis 
(Minimum) 
(Minimum) 
(Maximum) 


Protein 





oa 


